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VESTED INTERESTS AND CIVILIZATION 


N public life there is frequent reference to ‘‘vested interests’’ 
or to ‘‘the interests,’? and the reference seems intended to 
convey a dark suspicion of some group which is opposed to issues 
favored by persons who speak thus. Similar references occur in 
some high-school and college classes. In America the term seems 
used more often to refer to economic than to other fields, and to 
refer to efforts of particular groups to hold or extend advantages 
over others. Groups favored by large amounts of hereditary 
wealth or power are often referred to by this vague term. Such 
use of the term suggests that the occurrence of ‘‘ vested interests’’ 
ought to be unusual, and that in any case it is unhealthy for a 
democratic society. The use of the term in political campaigns 
is in general sufficiently arousing to affect some voters, yet suffi- 
ciently diffuse so as to hit nobody in particular—noisy but harm- 
less, as a pop-gun. Persons who are concerned with educating 
youth, or with trying to improve civic relationships through other 
avenues, should be more discriminating in their reactions. 

One reason why the use of the term is vague and confusing is 
that few persons analyze the nature of a vested interest, or the way 
in which such interests emerge or disappear. The nature of a 
‘vested interest’’ is similar to that of any interest—transient or 
lasting ; indeed any interest which demands one’s attention is to 
some extent vested in him. In this sense our most universal and 
enduring interests reflect what geneticists call biological urges— 
food, sex, self-preservation, approval by others, ete. By nature 
one is interested in whatever is pleasing to his sense organs. He 
gradually learns that some experiences yield immediate pleasures 
but later result in discomfort—a big holiday dinner may taste 
good as eaten, but later produce indigestion; social approval may 
be that of gangsters who gradually lead one afoul of the law; ete. 
One thus learns that some interests are durable and others tran- 
sient, and that to develop durable interests one must often sacri- 
fice immediate interests. In earlier decades it was often necessary 
to sacrifice daily enjoyment in order to get through high school— 
the same is still partly true of professional study. A person who 
on successive occasions sacrifices minor pleasures in the hope of 
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greater subsequent pleasures, builds up a vested interest in the 
remote pleasures—each day he invests the effort necessary to forego 
the daily pleasures and to work for the remote ones. Goals for 
which one works for a short time are capable of only limited vested 
interest—a week-end party, a new car; whereas goals for which 
one works for a long time are capable of much vested interest— 
welfare of one’s children, security in old age. 

Hence one has a vested interest in anything valuable to him, 
and the extent of the interest equals the extent of that value. 
However, a person may not ordinarily be aware of such interest, 
and may have to reflect in order to realize that he has the interest. 
Thus all members of a community have an interest in the air they 
breathe, the water they drink, or the grocery where they buy food, 
as well as in the schools which children attend, the shops where 
adults work, or the railroads which transport people and materials. 
Oxygen tanks for airplanes, acid fumes from industry, and smoke 
nuisances in cities make us aware of man’s vested interest in air 
for breathing. The other general statements are equally easy to 
illustrate. When the person’s total range of interests is consid- 
ered, there is obvious variation among persons regarding the values 
attached to particular interests. One’s pattern of interests de- 
pends largely upon his contacts with persons, situations, and ideas. 
Hence one’s pattern of vested interests essentially constitutes his 
system of personal values—that is, his organization of personality. 
Persons who have an unusually narrow range of interests, built 
around one central drive, are called eccentric. Persons with a 
wider range of interests organized around a central theme, are 
usually more tolerant and congenial. A person who has several 
interests, not so tightly organized around any core as to make 
shift among them extremely difficult, will likely spend much time 
and energy oscillating in uncertainty, but he will also be able 
readily to recover emotional stability should some one major in- 
terest be snuffed out by unforeseen social change. Thus one who 
gets notable satisfaction from art, science, travel, family life, or 
religion, can survive a stock-market crash better than one whose 
satisfactions all center around finance. 

Two aspects of vested interests thus emerge: one might be called 
breadth, the other depth. The difference between breadth and 
depth, however, is not as great as at first appears. An interest 
that is pursued in great detail and over a long time, might be 
considered deeply pursued. Yet in pursuing any interest as in- 
dicated, one sees many avenues through which it branches into 
other interests—he eventually comes to see that all knowledge is 
continuous. Thus to acquire additional evidence on a particular 
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topic one must explore related topics, and in the process one be- 
comes acquainted with many data concerning the related topics 
which seem at the moment unrelated to the major topic. Hence 
in going deeper into one topic, one broadens out over other topics. 
An earlier statement indicated that we acquire most of our 
interests from contacts with persons, situations, and ideas—except 
for biological urges upon which acquired interests are built. Thus 
the child acquires interests mainly from his parents and other 
adults. The child ‘‘inherits’’ these interests which become vested 
in him—inherits from the accumulated culture of past generations. 
Some aspects of the child’s heritage are strictly familial, others 
are communal. Aside from biological traits, the most direct fa- 
milial heritage relates to such matters as accent in speech, mode of 
dress, or religious connections. Wider community influence is re- 
flected in education, vocation, travel, or concepts of government. 
Various social groups who feel their status thereby enhanced or 
guaranteed, foster regulations to perpetuate the supporting inter- 
ests. This may be more apparent in regard to regulations con- 
cerning property than in regard to many other aspects of the social 
heritage. One reason is that property is more tangible than many 
aspects of our culture—even stock in holding companies is sup- 
posed to be traceable ultimately to tangible property, if the stock 
is not all water. Another reason may be that ideas regarding 
property and physical possessions constitute older aspects of our 
culture than do the professions or some other phases of the social 
heritage. However, the same regulative tendency—striving to re- 
strict a particular heritage to a small group—appears in less 
tangible fields. The point is illustrated by late-medieval craft 
guilds as by some older colleges of the present time which regard 
themselves as elite, and seek to restrict admissions to children of 
alumni. Similar tendencies appear among fraternal organizations, 
professional and trade-union organizations, and party machines in 
polities. ‘‘The agricultural bloc’’ or other blocs in law-making 
bodies are obviously promoting the interests of special groups. 
The foregoing illustrations vary considerably, but have at least 
two characteristics in common: they reflect vested interests, and 
the interests are inherited by one generation from another. Varia- 
tion in the pattern of inheritance should be expected among inter- 
ests that vary in character as much as those mentioned. Reference 
was made to the greater number, or at least greater publicizing, 
of regulations concerning inheritance of property than concerning 
inheritance in other fields. Property regulations are openly writ- 
ten in the law. Methods of transmitting the heritage in some other 
instances are practiced outside the law, or even in defiance of the 
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law—at least in defiance of the ethics of democratic social regula- 
tion. 

Comments thus far do not indicate how vested interests may be 
changed or dissolved, although the development of certain interests 
usually implies the changing of others. Clearly education, travel, 
friends, loss of health, war, and many other factors tend to shift 
one’s interests—cause old ‘‘vested interests’’ to lose their hold and 
others to gain prominence. War may shift the interests of the 
whole world. Exhaustion of resources or other economic crises 
might do likewise. Scientific research and inventions, which relate 
to new methods of satisfying or extending old wants, create new 
interests. Propaganda, an ‘‘invention’’ of psychology, may seem 
as potent in this respect as mechanical inventions. [Illustrations 
of lingering ghosts of former interests can be seen in the decadent 
‘cotton aristocracy’’ of the South, ghost towns in mining areas, 
or horse breeders in an age of mechanical power—possibly the 
future will reveal the same regarding highway-building equipment 
in an air age. 

Vested interests do not relate only to the material field, as fore- 
going comments might suggest, but relate also to such matters as 
the language spoken, political ideals, religious practices, manners 
and patterns of courtesy, or jokes and styles of humor. Certainly 
every native-born American of voting age has a vested interest 
in the continued use of the English language in this country. 
Much time and grief would be involved in his developing efficiency 
in another language—although as long as there is no challenge to 
_our future use of English, he might not realize that the amount 

of such time and grief would be a rough index of his vested interest 
in English. Vested interest was similarly sensed by nineteenth- 
century Westerners who came in contact with the manners and 
dress of the Chinese and Turks, and is sensed by Americans today 
who try to find humor in English jokes. 

Passing reference should be made to a type of vested interest 
which may superficially appear unique—vested interest in change 
as such. It seems to be an aspect of military and perhaps of 
political strategy to confuse the adversary through frequent and 
rapid change of attack. Real estate dealers are interested in fre- 
quent change in ownership of property. Other instances could 
be cited to show what might seem to be a vested interest in change 
as such. On closer observation, however, one notes that it is only 
continuous change within a limited area that is desired—an area 
which enhances rather than impairs the social status of the group 
concerned. Thus vested interest in change fits the pattern pre- 
viously noted. 
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It seems, then, that there is not necessarily anything mysterious 
or vile about vested interests, and that no small group monopolizes 
such interests. Everybody has some vested interests—society vests 
in the newborn babe an interest in the home into which he is 
born; in the income of his parents; the language and medical skill 
of the community; ete. If there were no vested interests in the 
sense suggested in foregoing paragraphs, there could be no cultural 
continuity from generation to generation—or from day to day, and 
hence no development of civilization. ‘‘ Vested interests’’ become 
pernicious only when a small group is able to control for its private 
welfare a substantial area of interest which should be vested in 
the community as a whole—i.e., an area of development of cultural 
goods from which all mankind should benefit by free access and 
shared use. Such control now seems most likely in areas of pro- 
ducing and distributing material goods, particularly necessities. 
Such goods are sometimes called ‘‘scarcity goods,’’ by persons who 
speak of an ‘‘economy of abundance.’’ It is in this economic 
sphere that the term ‘‘vested interest’? seems most often used in 
its least favorable connotation. However, persons can have vested 
interests in obsolete manual skills, in antiquated concepts of gov- 
ernment, in restrictive superstitions, or in any of the less tangible 
aspects of civilization. Thus tradesmen with a mastery of certain 
skills sometimes oppose changes in production processes, or the 
owners of obsolete machinery sometimes try to prevent the imple- 
menting of new inventions. Many petty officials and their kin- 
folk have vested interests in preventing governmental reform. In 
schools and colleges teachers of out-dated subjects often reflect 
vested interest in preventing curriculum revision. In the perspec- 
tive of history the growth of democratic institutions has substan- 
tially been a struggle against such vested interests as are reflected 
by war lords, nobility, clergical hierarchy, and organized financial 
power. 

Vested interest is thus an aspect of the culture and mores of 
any social group—whether the Hottentot or the.modern industrial 
community. Such interest is helpful in preserving and in provid- 
ing continuity in any civilization, but it may also hinder progres- 
sive growth in any civilization—when the threads of continuity 
are too tense and firm, new threads can hardly be woven into the 
strand. Hence the problem is one regarding an optimum of con- 
servation and of progressive experimentation—experimentation 
which cracks the conserving crust and lets in the new. 

Neither wholesale attack on vested interests nor wholesale de- 
fense of them is therefore justified in any society. Intelligent 
social action demands analysis and discrimination, with the process 
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of revising and re-sorting a continuous process. If through school 
and other experience American youth came to look upon ‘‘ vested 
interests’? in somewhat the manner suggested in this discussion, 
they should as adults be able to participate more effectively in a 
social order in which there is certain to be vigorous and continuous 
struggle between the forces of vested interest and conservation, 
and the forces of experimentation and change. In so far as the 
job rests on our educational institutions, lower and higher, a good 
starting point would be that of developing more discrimination 
among teachers. 


HaroLtp H. PUNKE 
GEORGIA STATE WOMEN’S COLLEGE 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
DEMOCRACY OR PURITANISM 


Philosophy in America was originally inspired by religious 
faith. Our first philosophers were the puritans, who brought 
their ideas of the good society and the good life with them from 
Europe, and thought of the new world as a congenial place to 
achieve complete spiritual freedom in a religious philosophy of life. 
The preamble to the New England Confederation, written in 1643, 
states the case succinctly : ‘‘Whereas we all came into these parts 
with one and the same end and aime, namely, to advance the 
Kingdome of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to injoye the liberties of 
the Gospell in puritie with peace. .. .’’ 

Other philosophies have grown here, some of them secular, 
atheistic, and materialistic, but the religious attitude to life and 
thought has persisted as a basic pattern of American thinking. 
It expresses itself in legislative acts of Prohibition, sometimes in 
censorship of moving pictures and books, at others in moral systems 
and in political declarations of American ideals. The Declaration 
of Independence itself contains the fundamental religious assump- 
tion that all men were created free and equal by a benevolent 
Deity. 

There are two ways of considering this heritage in American 
thinking. We can consider it, with Santayana, as a prescientific 
body of dogmatic assumptions concerning social, literary, and 
political ideals which have been gradually made more rational 
and liberal by the American environment and the free and enlight- 
ened thinking of Jefferson, Paine, Whitman, James, and others. 
Or we can consider it, with Ralph Barton Perry and Jacques Mari- 
tain, as a set of basic Christian ideals which American thinkers 
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have developed, and upon which we should build our future hopes 
for democracy, both in America and in the world. 

It is true that the Christian-puritan tradition has been of great 
importance in the growth of American thought, and it is true that 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries it had something to 
do with the American formulation of a philosophy of democracy. 
What is much less certain is that puritanism as a philosophy and 
a plan of life contributed very largely to the essential goals of 
democracy, or that the democratic future of this country or of 
the world would be enhanced by a return to puritan moral and 
political values, even though some of these values have democratic 
implications. 

Professor Perry makes a long and well-documented argument 
for the puritan point of view in his latest philosophical work.’ 
There has been a tendency amongst philosophers, in the discussion 
following publication of the work, to accept Professor Perry’s 
argument as sound, and to accept as valid the conclusions which 
he draws concerning the moral basis of democracy. Professor 
Herbert Schneider in a recent discussion of the matter says of 
Professor Perry’s Christian-democratic ‘‘universal community of 
righteousness’’: ‘‘If this be puritanism, we certainly ought to 
make the most of it.’”’? In what follows I shall attempt to defend 
the proposition: Whether or not this be puritanism, we ought not 
to make the most of it. 

Professor Perry’s argument for the relation of puritanism to 
democracy is, in summary, as follows. 

(1) The puritan colonists, by their religious and social phil- 
osophy, developed a way of life in which moral theory and action 
were firmly knit. Moral ideals of extraordinary strength were 
developed, and the world of ideals dominated the world of action. 
Thrift, continence, industry, diligence, justice, unrelenting re- 
ligious zeal and pious faith were moral ideals which, in action, 
performed miracles of material and spiritual accomplishment. 
United by a common faith in the power of salvation and the 
necessity of righteousness in the eyes of God, each puritan took 
as his divine privilege the right of the individual to know God in 
his own way. No other tools than the private judgment and the 
word of God written in the Bible were needed to know religious, 
social, and moral truth. 

(2) In community life, early puritan communities had a con- 
tract theory of political union by which individuals agreed to give 

1 Puritanism and Democracy, Ralph Barton Perry, New York, Vanguard 
Press, 1945. 

2 This JouRNAL, Vol. XLII (1945), p. 302. 
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up private authority in community matters and merge their rights 
and privileges in a common authority. They had a sense of des- 
tiny, they felt themselves specially favored by Providence, as cir- 
cumstances sometimes showed them to be, and felt that they were 
fulfilling the hopes of the old world by their spiritual and moral 
example. 

(3) With the Declaration of Independence, however, we have 
a philosophy which seems quite different from puritanism. The 
new philosophy has little of the intense religious dogmatism of 
puritanism. Reason has become the supreme instrument of know- 
ledge. The authority of Locke in philosophy and the authority 
of Newton in physics have in part superseded the authority of the 
Bible. But the essential doctrines of puritanism remain in the 
new age of enlightment. The individual remains the ultimate seat 
of all value and judgment, the concept of a Christian God in whose 
eyes all men are equal is still central, the contract theory of society 
is given a political form in The Thirteen Colonies, and America 
still has its sense of destiny and a boundless optimism that God 
will continue to shower special blessings on America. 

(4) Thus, the philosophy of puritanism and the philosophy of 
democracy are closely integrated, the first providing a core of 
moral and religious ideals around which the second has developed. 
In such an integration, puritanism forms a substantial and highly 
important part of our national heritage. Now that our modern 
world has lost its stability through the disintegration of moral 
values, and we in America are searching for a new set of ideals to 
justify our faith in democracy, we must not be cynical about our 
puritan heritage, but must reassert its moral teaching and revive 
its piety and zeal. We must support our democratic belief in the 
ultimate value of private judgment and individual reason by the 
moral fervor of the puritan. What we must build is, in short, a 
world-wide, Christian-puritan, individualistic democracy. 

This argument and its conclusions are misleading in two ways. 
It seems to center the ideals of democracy in a religious philosophi- 
cal system, and it assumes that what is needed for the future of 
American and world democracy is more Christian virtue, and a 
pious faith in the value of reason to develop a philosophy of en- 
lightened self-interest in individuals and nations alike. 

Such an assumption rests on a view of the modern world which 
sees no radical difference between our secular, collectivized, mate- 
rialistic society, and that of the puritans and the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It sees the history of American democracy, as its author 
professes, in terms of philosophical ideas rather than of institu- 
tions, social habits, and material goals. The fact that this bias for 
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abstracted intellectual history is avowed, and that no final claims 
are made for its ultimate importance as historical explanation, 
does not eliminate the distorting effect of such abstracting, since 
the proposal for the future faith in democracy rests on a belief 
that the author’s history and interpretation of American ideals are 
sound. 

Seen in a less sentimental way by a writer not concerned to 
defend the genteel tradition and its religious values, puritanism 
provided a philosophy of pessimism, dogmatism, and repression 
which thwarted some of the greatest values of human living. It 
sanctified the accumulation of private property, along with most 
of the bourgeois-capitalistic virtues. By its theocratic intolerance 
it struck at the heart of democratic values. Only by means of a 
constant struggle against superstition and prejudice have thinkers, 
writers, and citizens been able to break through the tight puritan- 
Christian tradition to establish the liberty of secular thinking and 
natural living. 

There are certain reactionary moralists today who exhort us 
to revive once more the medieval religious ideals of the thirteenth 
century. Professor Perry somehow suggests a return to the demo- 
eratic ideals of the eighteenth century. He recommends a Chris- 
tian faith in something resembling Locke’s principles of civil 
government, neglecting the fact that for Locke the world was 
simpler, the gentlemen of the middle and upper classes were in 
full political and intellectual control, here and in England, and 
all men were rational because they all reasoned from the same 
basic Christian premises. Today few nations accept these prem- 
ises, there is no universal reason, the gentlemen are no longer 
in full control, and we now suspect that all men are irrational. 
It would be as unwise to revive Locke’s eighteenth-century political 
philosophy as to revive Newton’s eighteenth-century physics. 

Professor Perry has deliberately chosen to describe only the 
effect of puritanism on American democracy, and in tracing the 
relationship between the two sets of ideals, has deliberately chosen 
to remain at the abstract level. Other philosophers and historians 
have identified the material, social, and economic factors in the rise 
of American democracy, and other writers have noted how puritan- 
ism and protestantism gave religious blessing to the profit motive, 
encouraged hypocrisy, and provoked intolerance. Professor Perry, 
on his part, is concerned honestly to appraise the philosophy of 
puritanism for its contribution to American democracy, and to 
discover what elements are worth preserving. 

But his controlling hypothesis is that democracy’s philosophy 
rests on a set of religious values around which American life has 
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formed itself. Let us examine the argument by which the relation 
of puritanism to democracy is established. 

The argument relies principally upon the fact that the tremen- 
dous concern for independence of individual judgment in the 
puritan-protestant religion formed one of the central doctrines of 
democratic faith. What the argument omits, however, is the fact 
that the individual judgment of the puritan was not free at all. 
It was tied by a religious metaphysics and the authority of the 
Bible to a dogmatic explanation of human nature and its environ- 
ment, which meant authoritarian religious control rather than 
democratic free thinking and acting. The religious system was 
at bottom authoritarian, dogmatic, doctrinal. The experience of 
finding God by oneself was certainly a highly individualistic enter- 
prise, but one did not find God by reason or free thinking. One 
found him usually because the whole social and moral pressure 
of the seventeenth-century puritan environment would not stand 
for one’s not finding him. 

In addition, the limitations imposed upon the dissenter were 
much more severe than appears at first glance. Splinter parties 
were of course formed amongst the orthodox religious sects, but 
the habit of dissenting was confined to the niceties of belief rather 
than to the beliefs themselves. Since conformity to basic religious 
beliefs was compulsory, certain social effects of that compulsion 
were inevitably undemocratic, and the restrictions on freedom of 
thought and freedom of action far outweighed in actual living the 
freedom of dissenting on points of doctrine. There was also con- 
siderable reservation in accepting poverty as anything other than 
a sign of moral failure, and serious reservations in the attitude of 
puritans toward giving political power to the poor and disposses- 
sed. Cromwell indicated the general danger for puritan ideals in 
this regard when he pointed out that, ‘‘If they who have no goods 
and chattels make the laws equally with them that hath, they will 
make laws to take away the property of them that hath.”’ 

If it be granted that Jefferson expressed in the Declaration of 
Independence the basic political assumptions of the intellectuals 
and other citizens of his time, it is difficult to see any deep connec- 
tion between those assumptions and the beliefs of puritanism. 
As Professor Perry points out, a great many elements in the 
philosophy of the enlightenment were diametrically opposed to 
puritanism. But when we consider the variety of ways in which 
the natural rights philosophy and the appeal to reason rejected 
the puritan philosophy, it becomes more and more difficult to 
establish a philosophical development from the latter to the former. 
The relationship is contradictory rather than evolutionary. For 
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the puritans’ fatalistic view of human life and the destiny of the 
universe, the enlightenment substituted a sublime optimism; for 
the view of man’s nature as depraved, the eighteenth-century philos- 
ophy substituted the view of man as good; for disciplined repres- 
sion of natural desires, the liberation of the soul and body through 
reason and reasoned conduct; for a wrathful, stern, just, personal 
God, the eighteenth century substituted a benevolent, sympathetic, 
pervasive Deity ; and for a religious uniformity, a secular equality. 

At one point, however, that of the contract theory of political 
philosophy, puritanism and eighteenth-century democracy do coin- 
cide. But the coincidence is rather more a proof of the material 
and social origins of democratic forms than a proof of a philo- 
sophical connection between the two. Certainly the necessity of 
government for a frontier community did entail some sort of dele- 
gation of authority, and in most groups of emigré Europeans of 
no matter what divergent philosophies, the simplest and most ob- 
vious manner of assigning such authority would be by common 
agreement, and common law procedure would here be most ap- 
propriate. The idea of government by consent grew out of the 
success of these delegations rather than by the conscious applica- 
tion of a social contract theory derived from any philosophical 
source. 

When it became necessary to justify the kind of political struc- 
ture in existence in America during the latter half of the eight- 
eenth century, the contract theory, being widely held by Hobbes, 
Locke, and Anglo-American intellectuals, was the one which most 
obviously fitted the situation. In this case, the democratic philos- 
ophy did not preserve a body of puritan religious values in a 
political form, but, if the above contradictory aspects of the puri- 
tan-democratic relationship are considered, was based upon secular 
values relating to social acts. It was only when a due respect for 
these secular and material values was shown, and a secular author- 
ity substituted for a religious one, that the essential anti-democratic 
intolerance of puritanism was overcome by a new democratic philos- 
ophy of liberalism and tolerance. 

If this be the case, what becomes of the second argument, that 
the future of American and world-democracy will be enhanced by 
a pious faith in puritan ideals? The most obvious criticism will 
then be that democracy is concerned more thoroughly with material 
and social values than with moral systems based on neo-religious 
ideals. Another aspect of the criticism will be that democracy as 
a philosophy rests more heavily upon actual working solutions 
which have been found successful in dealing with American social 

problems, and are thus considered more reasonable, than upon a 
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theoretical basis of @ priori reasonableness in the: philosophy of 
democracy. In the last forty years it is due not to the greater 
reasonableness or Christian piety in socialism that the philosophy 
of our democracy has changed its economic theory from laissez- 
faire capitalism to mild forms of government control. Solutions 
to pressing social problems have demanded a new philosophy for 
future use in solving problems, and our new democratic ideals 
now include elements utterly foreign to the philosophy of eight- 
eenth-century America. The importance of religious values here 
is that they give an additional justification from religion for 
such basic secular ideals as social equality, liberty, and economic 
opportunity. 

The inadequacy of Professor Perry’s argument is most clearly 
revealed when he writes of international affairs. He proposes a 
gospel of enlightenment, toleration, benevolence, and Christian 
piety for international dealings. These are high abstract moral 
ideals. But we can hear the mocking voice of Stalin saying, ‘‘ How 
many divisions has the Pope got?’’ Before we can be tolerant, 
we must be intelligent, and before we can hope to enlighten others 
we must know what their selfish interests are. Professor Perry 
uses the big abstractions of philosophy. He writes of the will of 
nations, the conscience of the world, the enlightenment of man. 
We hunt through the barren field of these abstractions, looking 
for a guide to action. We find only that 


The true ground of hope for Christian democracy lies, then, in its correspond- 
ence with the nature of things through enlightenment, and in its correspondence 
with human nature through its provision for human faculties and human soli- 
darity. [P. 640.] 


It is in precisely these respects that Christian democracy does 
not correspond with the nature of things. Modern society will 
certainly be better when composed of enlightened, benevolent indi- 
viduals. But how do we enlighten those in foreign countries who 
insist on keeping their rifles, their atheism, and their partisan 
politics? We can not appeal to them on Christian principles. To 
do that only makes them suspicious. American enlightenment, 
English enlightenment, and Russian enlightenment are all different, 
as we learn every day. What is a moral and reasonable act for 
the English in Greece depends upon their involvement in main- 
taining certain interests, and enlightened self-interest for English 
politicians does not correspond to any abstract notion of self- 
discipline in puritan ideals. It corresponds, rather, to an ap- 
praisal of the material elements in the Greek situation, and an 
appraisal of the possible consequences of military and _ political 
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actions there for the future of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions and the British system of material and social values. Con- 
flicts of interests, we have found by bitter experience in our own 
domestic affairs, can be settled successfully only by some form of 
collective bargaining. When a solution to such conflicts is reached, 
the solution is reasonable, just, and right if it satisfies the maxi- 
mum number of interests involved in that situation. It is a reason- 
able solution only if it settles the conflict, and gives further promise 
of settling new conflicts which may arise from the very solution 
itself. This is as true of international conflicts as of labor dis- 
putes, and provides one of the few basic principles or ‘‘ideals’’ 
on which international collective bargaining can be based. To 
bring what might be called ‘‘Christian-puritan’’ democracy to 
foreign countries in a spirit of missionary piety detached from 
political science and from overt recognition of American material 
interests, has already proved disastrous in Italy. It can not but 
produce hypocrisy in our leaders and failure in our programs. 

‘*Philosophy,’’ says an American reporter in France, ‘‘for 
which Encyclopedic France was famous (after its great Gothic 
churches began to be looked upon as mere architectural monu- 
ments) has not been able to explain the overwhelming disaster 
which men have let happen to men.’’ The philosophers who hold 
the Maritain-Perry views have not been able to explain it or to 
face its future. They have explained the philosophers’ world to 
other philosophers. But it is at least doubtful whether that philos- 
ophers’ world actually exists. If it does, it exists independently 
and without demonstrable causal relation to the rifles, machines, 
and conference rooms which provide the intellectual and social 
environment for men of our time. 


HAROLD TAYLOR 
SaRAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


NOTES ON COSMOLOGY 


From the pre-Socratic to the present-day philosophers, the 
problems of the origin, evolution, and distribution of the physical 
universe have been subjects of dispute. Modern physicists, in their 
speculations on cosmology, have felt the impact of these philosophi- 
cal discussions. Various metaphysical issues have entered into the 
writings of physicists working in this field. Sometimes such meta- 
physics has been premeditated and stoutly defended ; sometimes it 
has crept in unconsciously while being overtly denied. The ques- 
tion which I wish to investigate briefly is the following: How may 
the problems of cosmology be formulated for physics without in- 
voking metaphysical conceptions? 
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Before attempting to answer this question, one might indulge 
in some inquiries as to motivations: ‘‘Why do physicists raise 
cosmological problems Why do they ask about ‘origins’ and 
‘ends’ of the universe?’’ Apart from the drives or urges growing 
out of a long history of metaphysics and theology, there may be 
other, and possibly more basic, stimuli: (1) the demand for a cer- 
tain logical coherence; (2) the insistence upon satisfying what 
Ernst Mach called the ‘‘principle of continuity.’’ So far as we 
are rational, we wish to find a logical structure everywhere and al- 
ways. The ‘‘everywhere’’ and ‘‘always’’ are expressions of the 
continuity principle. If a rule is found to work over a certain em- 
pirical ‘domain, the desire to extrapolate and generalize is a form 
of ‘‘cerebral disease’’ to which most humans are violently suscept- 
ible. An equation involving space and time is found experimen- 
tally to apply over limited extents of space and of time; it is easy 
to ask for a continuity in the values assigned to the spatial and 
temporal variables: Why stop at this or that number just because 
the empirical domain ends at those values? Why not substitute 
all possible values? 

The dangers associated with such extrapolations are too well 
known to bear repeating here, but without such extrapolations 
there would be no physics worthy of the name of science. The 
important problem for cosmology lies not in extrapolating partic- 
ular empirically valid equations or laws, but in the logical con- 
sistency of all such equations with respect to each other after such 
extrapolations are made. This remark requires clarification. 

Consider, for example, the specific problem of the ‘‘age of the 
universe’’: (1) From studies of radio-active processes in rocks on 
the earth, we obtain by extrapolation a certain time (about two 
or three billion years) in the past when the processes began. (2) 
From studies of the red shift of the spectra of extra-galactic nebu- 
lae, we obtain by extrapolation of the Doppler principle a moment 
in the past when the nebulae were very close or blended together. 
(3) From studies of the dynamics of stellar clusters, we obtain the 
time required for them to reach their present spherical distribu- 
tion from an initial random distribution. (4) From a nuclear 
quantum theory of internal stellar energies, we obtain a maximum 
age of stars. On the assumption that all these initial times are 
identical or nearly so, we require that the values of the time inter- 
vals to the present be the same. I am not interested here in the 
question whether this is actually the case, but I wish to achieve 
clarification of our problem by this single example. From four 
different ‘‘laws’’ or equations having a limited empirical domain 
of validity, we have, by extrapolation of the time parameter therein, 
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obtained certain conclusions. If these conclusions are mutually 
consistent for the four laws, we feel that a satisfactory result has 
been reached. Herein lies the ‘‘logical consistency’? which we 
mentioned. 

We remark that one danger which must always be avoided in 
cosmology is the application of a concept to the ‘‘ whole universe’’ 
when that concept is so defined that it loses all meaning when so 
applied. Some operation must be conceivable after such an appli- 
cation has been made, if the (operational) definition is to remain 
significant. If in the process of ‘‘universal application,’’ the 
operation is therewith necessarily removed from conceptual possi- 
bility, then any laws which involve that conception can not be 
extrapolated in this way. We note that a ‘‘conceptual operation”’ 
is logically tied up with the process of extrapolation. Assuming, 
however, that such dangers are avoided, one may inquire more 
specifically into the question of the origin of the ‘‘ whole universe.’’ 

It is probably true, psychologically, that the human mind re- 
jects ‘‘discontinuities’’: If any argument seems to indicate the 
origin of the universe at a definite time in our past, we invariably 
ask for some explanation of the situation before that time. Never- 
theless, if all laws or equations lead to such a conclusion, one would 
be logically compelled to accept it, and ipso facto the question of 
a prior time would be without meaning for physics. We hasten to 
add that, despite our four examples, no such compulsion is, at 
present, upon us. 

To state the cosmological problem in somewhat more formal 
and precise (non-metaphysical) language: A complete cosmogony 
would be equivalent to the solution of the problem of the assign- 
ment of essentially identical values to ¢ (time) from f¢; to ¢t; in all 
equations pertaining to the distribution of m (mass) and E 
(energy) for all values of the cartesian codrdinates z, y, z (through- 
out all space), without arriving at any logical inconsistencies, 
physical or empirical absurdities, or insoluble equations. If t; 
(initial time) were — o and f¢; (final time) were + 0, certain 
esthetic demands would also be satisfied. (We take ¢ = O as our 
present moment.) The use of cartesian codrdinates does not pre- 
clude the possibility of a finite space curved into hyper-space. 

This appears to be the whole story so far as methodological 
questions are concerned. But it has an important implication: A 
complete cosmology demands a complete system of equations or 
laws. At no time in the history of natural science are we in a po- 
sition to submit such a system having much plausibility. To be 
“‘eomplete’’ is (by definition) to satisfy all empirical evidence. 
Since new empirical data are always coming into experience and 
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since much remains to be done by way of logical systematization 
of already familiar empirical evidence, it is necessary to conclude 
that a ‘‘complete cosmology’’ simply provides guidance and im- 
petus for further natural scientific inquiries.* 

CARLTON W. BERENDA 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE COLLEGE, 
AMHERST, Mass. 





BOOK NOTES 


The Authoritarian Attempt to Capture Education. Papers from 
the 2nd Conference on the Scientific Spirit and Democratic 
Faith. JoHn Dewey, Smpney Hook, ArtHur E. Murpuy, 
Irwin EpMAN AND OTHERS. New York: King’s Crown Press. 
1945. x+152 pp. $2.50. 


Until the day when Congress passes a Pure Title law, making 
it a misdemeanor for a publisher to issue a book which does not 
reasonably live up to its label, we shall probably have to put up 
with volumes as badly titled as the one under discussion. The 
reader who expects to find a documented account of an organized 
conspiracy on the part of authoritarians to capture what is not 
already theirs, educationally speaking, will be sorely disappointed. 
What he will find, instead, is a series of rather random polemics 
against Catholic and other writers who have attacked ‘‘democratic 
humanism and naturalism in education,’’ plus a number of inter- 
esting discussions of other subjects, including the aims and meth- 
ods of non-authoritarian education. This is not to question the 
incontestable fact that many authoritarians would like to capture 
education, or to disparage the efforts of all those who would have 
us be vigilant in thwarting such attempts. It is rather to point 
out that this particular book is mainly about other matters, and 
is far more positive and constructive in content than its rather 
belligerent title would indicate. 

It is altogether appropriate that John Dewey should sound the 
familiar keynote of ‘‘The Democratic Faith and Education,’’ since 
he is so frequently the main target of authoritarian attacks. Yet 
one of his main themes continues to be the failure of the scientific 
spirit to capture educational standards and controlling methods, 
which, in spite of ‘‘emergency concessions and accommodations,”’ 
are ‘‘still mainly those of a pre-scientific and pre-technological 
age.’’ When a President Hutchins advocates a complete severance 


1I wish to thank Dr. Milton Munitz for stimulating discussions of this 
problem. 
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of the vocational from the liberating, he is only aggravating the 
worsening of an already evil split in our schools. The thing that 
is ‘‘supremely needful,’’ says Dewey, ‘‘is to go forward . . . to do 
away with the chasm which ancient and mediaeval practice and 
theory set up between the liberal and the vocational .. .”’ (p. 7). 

The Conference attempted to begin this forward progress in 
its symposium on ‘‘ Vocational Education: For Freedom or Domi- 
nation?’’ under the chairmanship of Professor Edwin A. Burtt, 
and also in the one entitled ‘‘What Constitutes a Liberating Edu- 
eation?’’ Professor Burtt points out that ‘‘it ought to be pos- 
sible to teach a vocational skill in such a way that students gain 
some awareness of its historical background, of the principles of 
scientific method involved in its development, of the ethical and 
social problems that appear in connection with its present exer- 
cises, of its manifold relationships to other functions .. .’’ (p. 
120). But Dr. Abba Lerner calls attention to the ‘‘general di- 
lemma of all education—that the person who is going to be edu- 
cated has to want what he is given and often he does not want it 
until he has already been educated to know why it is good’’ (p. 
128). There is, in other words, both a crucial issue in educational 
philosophy awaiting resolution, and a question of motivating truly 
liberating education, whether or not it is also vocational. 

In the discussion of liberating education, Professor Donald A. 
Piatt remarks that ‘‘power and responsibility should be correla- 
tive, and power has been transferred in our society from the 
churches to the schools, without the correlative transfer of moral 
responsibility’? (p. 111). He goes on to make a strong plea for 
the acceptance of this responsibility by the teaching of science as 
a liberating art, and of all the so-called social sciences as moral 
sciences. ‘‘Higher education has discredited traditional values 
and standards of value without accepting responsibility for new 
values and standards. Whether educators are willing to regard 
their function as religious turns perhaps on their reaction to the 
word ‘religious.’ But certainly a liberating education must supply 
a rational faith for living’’ (p. 117). This issue is more explicitly 
discussed in the symposium on ‘‘The Teaching of Dogmatic Re- 
ligion in a Democratic Society,’’ led by Professor Horace L. Friess, 
in which all the speakers sought earnestly for some kind of posi- 
tiveness and heritage-consciousness in education that should be 
compatible with anti-dogmatism and the separation of church and 
state. Another symposium entitled ‘‘Science and the Humaniza- 
tion of Society’’ returned to the theme of the first conference ; while 
still another on the promising subject ‘‘Can Free Communication 
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Be Achieved?’’ produced two rather tepid papers on the press and 
radio. 

The most substantial contribution to the volume’s ostensible 
theme is an analysis of ‘‘Tradition and Traditionalists’’ in edu- 
cation by Professor Arthur E. Murphy, who challenges the delu- 
sion of the St. John’s school that their hundred books constitute 
‘‘eollections of beautiful sayings designed to dwell peacefully side 
by side in anthologies or to provide the nobly articulated slogans 
for a twentieth century indoctrination in 13th century modes of 
thought.’’ Instead of a return intellectually ‘‘to an era in which 
democracy had not emerged at all,’’ Professor Murphy reminds 
us that ‘‘we have a tradition’’ of our own in which there is ‘‘a 
capacity for growth that has been by no means yet exhausted.’’ 
In calling for greatness throughout the educational process, and in 
exalting wisdom and goodness as its ends, the authoritarians are 
right, but they are tragically wrong in looking for such virtues 
on ‘‘the plane of pious tautology and cultural reminiscence’’ rather 
than on that of ‘‘enlightened action’’ (pp. 18-25). 

In the first two conferences on the Scientific Spirit and Demo- 
cratic Faith there has been a resolute stating and re-stating of the 
indissoluble union between the two main themes, with provocative 
discussions of many radiating topics. What has been missing 
from these gatherings in advocacy of the scientific spirit has been 
reports, data, proof drawn from experiments conducted in fields 
where democracy is being tried in the fires of war and of incipient 
peace. In a word, there has been more of the scientific faith than 
of the scientific spirit in the proceedings so far, and more of both 
than of scientific works. 

H. A. L. 


Theory of Games and Economic Behavior. JOHN voN NEUMANN 
AND OsKAR MORGENSTERN. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. 1944. xviii-+ 625 pp. $10.00. 


This is a difficult technical book, the product of collaboration 
between an outstanding mathematician and a distinguished econo- 
mist, and is addressed primarily to mathematicians and mathe- 
matical economists. It nevertheless merits some attention from 
philosophers. For it initiates a radically new direction in con- 
structing a mathematical analysis of human behavior, and it also 
has important implications for the theory of inductive inference. 
The authors are convinced that the traditional approach in mathe- 
matical economies has in the main been unsuccessful because phys- 
ics has been taken as the model from which mathematical techniques 
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are to be borrowed. They believe, on the contrary, that quite 
different formal tools—in fact, those required for developing a 
general theory of games—show greater promise of being adequate 
to handling the theoretical problems of the economic market. Ac- 
cordingly, central logical issues in the construction of a systematic 
theory of social behavior arise in a new and arresting form; and 
philosophers who are prepared to struggle through a complicated 
mathematical discussion will find much in the book to reward their 
effort. No specific knowledge of advanced mathematics is pre- 
supposed ; indeed, practically no use is made of the ideas of the 
differential calculus, and unfamiliar though advanced techniques 
(such as set theory, linear algebra, and the theory of groups) are 
fully explained as the need for them arises. Moreover, a careful 
study of the first four chapters (approximately 200 pages) will 
supply the reader with enough of the fundamental ideas to permit 
him to form a decent conception of the manner in which the theory 
of games is constructed. 

According to the authors, the aim of economic science is to de- 
velop a theory of economic behavior on the hypothesis that each 
participant in economic activity tries to obtain the maximum 
“‘utility’’ from his economic transactions. They adopt the simpli- 
fying assumption that utility can be expressed in monetary units; 
and they take their first task to be that of specifying a mathemati- 
cally precise and psychologically reasonable definition of ‘‘rational 
behavior”’’ in the economic market. This definition requires, as might 
perhaps be expected, that each economic agent maximize his gains 
or minimize his losses. But the problem of finding a suitable plan 
of behavior which will achieve this does not reduce to the ordi- 
nary type of maximum problem with which classical economics 
deals. For economic activity is regarded as a series of ‘‘moves’’ 
(carried on within a framework of fixed ‘‘rules of the game’’) in 
which the participants do not in general know the decisions which 
other participants may have taken and upon which the issue of 
a particular transaction may depend. The solution of the prob- 
lem therefore consists in specifying a set of canons for each par- 
ticipant which will tell him how to behave so as to achieve a maxi- 
mum of utility in every situation which may conceivably arise and 
independently of how the other participants decide to act. 

Economic activity is thus conceived as a game, carried on be- 
tween a number of players; and most of the book is therefore de- 
voted to constructing a general theory of games along the lines 
indicated in earlier publications by von Neumann. The theory 
is developed gradually, first for the case when there are just two 
participants and the gain of one is the loss of the other, and finally 
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for the case of any finite number of players without any assump- 
tion as to whether the gains of some are compensated by the losses 
of the others. Consider, for example, a two-person game. Each 
participant will make his moves according to the rules of the game, 
with the ultimate aim of winning the maximum sum which those 
rules permit. Quite naturally, however, the particular move any 
player makes when it is his turn to act is in general not prescribed 
by the rules of the game, though the choice between alternatives 
must be in conformity with the latter. Moreover, the decision to 
make the move in one way rather than another must usually be 
made without knowledge of the decisions which the other player 
has made. Accordingly, the participant in the game who is be- 
having rationally will adopt such a strategy of moves as will 
assure him, no matter what strategy his opponent adopts, if not 
of an absolute maximum in gain then at least of a minimum in 
loss. In other words, the problem faced by each player is to find 
a strategy which will secure for himself a gain not less than (and 
possibly greater than) a certain fixed sum, quite irrespective of 
what his opponent does. A player acting rationally will therefore 
obtain for himself a gain not less than a certain fixed amount, and 
will prevent his opponent from gaining more than this amount. 

It may seem fantastic to suppose that such strategies can be 
specified. Nevertheless, it is shown that solutions to the problem 
exist for a large class of games, although detailed solutions for 
some games are not yet known even though they are known to be 
possible. Many examples of such solutions are explained, includ- 
ing the solution for a simplified form of stud poker. The follow- 
ing illustration taken from the book may give the reader some 
notion of the scope of the theory developed in it. The ‘‘game’’ 
under consideration concerns an episode from the Memoirs of 
Sherlock Holmes. Holmes wishes to escape from the murderous 
Professor Moriarty by proceeding from London to the Continent 
via Dover. As his train pulls out he notes Moriarty on the plat- 
form, and justifiably assumes that the latter will try to overtake 
him in a special train. He is thus faced with the alternative of go- 
ing on to Dover) or of leaving the train at Canterbury, the only 
intermediate station; and he recognizes that Moriarty has to make 
the same choice. Each opponent must choose his place of detrain- 
ment in ignorance of the other’s decision. If, as the outcome of 
the decisions made, they find themselves on the same platform, 
Holmes may with certainty expect to be killed by Moriarty; but 
if Holmes reaches Dover unharmed he can make good his escape. 
What are the strategies which the ‘‘players’’ ought to follow? 
The authors conclude, on the basis of certain special quantitative 
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assumptions which can be omitted here, that ‘‘ Moriarty should go 
to Dover with a probability of 60%, while Sherlock Holmes should 
stop at the intermediate station with a probability of 60%’’—a 
solution which is in agreement with, but is more general and less 
misleading than, that supplied by Conan Doyle. 

When the number of participants in a game is increased, the 
difficulties in finding solutions is naturally also increased; but no 
mention can be made here of the complications which thus arise. 
It is worth noting, however, that even the two-person game has 
relevance for theoretical economics, since its theory is directly ap- 
plicable to the problems of bilateral monopoly. On the other hand, 
the authors are by no means deceived into supposing that they 
have achieved an adequate universal science of economic behavior. 
They explicitly indicate that they have contributed only to so- 
called static or equilibrium analysis, and that the results obtained 
rest upon a large number of simplifying assumptions. Neverthe- 
less, they regard their theory as not without value. 


The great progress in every science came when, in the study of problems 
which were modest as compared with ultimate aims, methods were developed 
which could be extended further and further. The free fall is a very trivial 
physical phenomenon, but it was the study of this exceedingly simple fact and 
its comparison with the astronomical material, which brought forth mechanics. 

It seems to us that the same standard of modesty should be applied in 
economics. It is futile to try to explain—and ‘‘systematically’’ at that— 
everything economic. The sound procedure is to obtain first utmost precision 
and mastery in a limited field, and then to proceed to another, somewhat wider 
one, and so on. This would also do away with the unhealthy practice of 
applying so-called theories in economic or social reform where they are in 
no way useful. 


There is another important application of the theory of games, 
though it is not mentioned by the authors. Consider the process 
of scientific research, in which comprehensive theories are tested 
by sampling the facts of nature. This process can be fruitfully 
compared to a ‘‘game’’ played between ‘‘nature’’ and the scientist, 
in which the latter must so institute his tests and so judge his 
statistical data that he will run a minimum risk of falling into 
error in accepting a theory on the basis of those data. What 
strategy ought the scientist adopt, what statistical criteria ought 
he to employ, in order that he may assure himself the smallest 
likelihood of error? The theory developed in this book bears di- 
rectly on this question, and theoretical statisticians have already 
given it their attention with this application in mind (cf. Abraham 
Wald, ‘‘Statistical Decision Functions which Minimize the Maxi- 
mum Risk,’’ Annals of Mathematics, Vol. 46, 1945, especially pp. 
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279-280). If only because of its general relevance to the theory of 
inductive inference, the book should not remain a completely closed 
book to philosophers. 


E.N. 


The Quest of American Life. Grorce Noruin. (University of 
Colorado Studies. Series B. Studies in the Humanities. Vol. 
2, No. 3.) Boulder, Colorado. 1945. xvi-+ 280 pp. 


This posthumous volume, from the pen of the late president of 
the University of Colorado, is an attempt at a reconsideration of 
those continuing factors in the America heritage which make to- 
ward ‘‘a larger freedom.’’ To this tradition Dr. Norlin assigns 
the name of humanism, which he defines as ‘‘an attitude of mind 
and heart which holds to the preciousness of human life, which 
has faith in the potential dignity and worth of our human being 
apart from the trappings of wealth or station, and which strives 
to create a social soil and climate wherein every human person- 
ality may take root and flower and be fruitful, each in accordance 
with the nature and capacity of each’’ (p. xv). 

A brightness is contributed to the book by this theme, for 
surely this quest for an Eden for all mankind is of all the ideals 
of men the most inspiring. Unfortunately, the treatment does not 
rise to the heights demanded by the theme; Dr. Norlin was too 
much under the sway of the Carlyle-Emerson doctrine that ‘‘an 
institution is but the lengthened shadow of a man.’’ His approach 
is dominated by the ‘‘hero’’ despite his realization that the man 
might be the product of his times and of the ‘‘inarticulate mass.”’ 
He treats humanism in America as a series of personality por-— 
traits, which limits the essential truth that what he calls humanism 
is and has been since the Enlightenment the basic faith of the mass 
of the American people; it has had its high priests, men like 
Franklin, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Emerson, Whitman, Wilson, 
and the two Roosevelts; but to study any democratic faith entirely 
in terms of its high priests involves failure to define the essence 
of the faith. One product of this unfortunate approach is that it 
led Dr. Norlin to overemphasize the importance of the Constitution 
as a humanistic document. Norlin admits, as any fair student 
must, that the Constitution was the result of reaction. He sees 
it, however, as reaction from poor and ineffectual government, 
whereas it is fairer to consider it as reaction from the sublime 
humanism of the Declaration of Independence. The Constitution 
marks the compromise between the Revolution and the counter- 
revolution in America. But Norlin misses this point despite 
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his citation of Jefferson’s own statement that his election in 1800 
was itself a revolution, which should have given a sufficient hint. 

Not that Norlin’s discussions of individuals are inadequate. 
On the contrary, his presentations are good, and, in the cases of 
Roger Williams and Theodore Roosevelt, very well handled. Some 
exception might be taken to his inclusion of Whitman and Emer- 
son as part of the Jacksonian development; the German element 
in both is neglected, and their kinship with the European human- 
ism of the revolutionists of 1848 is overlooked. In terms, however, 
of what Norlin is trying to do such a criticism does not have too 
much point. 

A more serious charge against Norlin’s thinking is that he as- 
sumes that because the United States is a Protestant country it 
has therefore been a country of protest. It is only in the first 
generation that ‘‘Protestant’’ can be equated with ‘‘protesting”’; 
just as it was only in the first generation that the Sons and Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution had anything to do with revolution. 
Protest hardened into Protestant orthodoxy as revolution hardened 
into social orthodoxy. 

Essentially, though, the chief message of the book is sound. 
Dr. Norlin saw in mid-western agrarianism the inheritor of the 
rich tradition stemming from the generation of the founders of 
the nation. In the restoration of the balance of opportunity for 
the farmer he saw both the proper sphere of government and the 
necessary condition for the realization of his quest for the ideal 
of American life. If this is one-sided, if it omits to consider that 
in the future the workers of the industrial East, despite the badge 
of foreignism which Dr. Norlin tries to pin on them, will have 
much to say in determining the future of humanism in the United 
States, it is nevertheless true of the present and of the recent past 
that the heart of American humanism is to be found in the heart 
of the American continent, and that from the grass-roots emerges 
the quest of American life, for liberty which is more than a eu- 
phemism for the right of exploitation. 


JOSEPH L. Buau 
New York City 


Politics and Morals. BENEDETTO Croce. New York: Philosophical 
Library. 1945. 204 pp. $3.00. 


This volume combines in translation the Elementi di Politica of 
1925 and the Aspetti Morali della Vita Politica of 1928. In the 
preface to the latter volume Croce explained that the scattered 
essays there collected were intended as an amplification of the fol- 
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lowing sentences from Chapter I of the Elementi: ‘‘In spite of 
these exaltations and this Dionysiacal delirium for the State or 
government, we must insist that the State be considered what it 
really is: an elementary and narrow form of practical life, from 
every part of which the moral life comes forth and overflows, 
spreading out in abundant, productive streams; so productive as 
to make and remake perpetually political life itself and the States, 
that is, to compel them to renew themselves in conformity with the 
needs which political life creates’’ (p. 31 of this English transla- 
tion). 

In other words, Croce, having conceived the state in economic 
or utilitarian terms as continuous with and not superior to private 
institutions of order and welfare (biirgerliche Gesellschaft), tries 
to explain in what sense there is truth in the ‘‘ethical state’’ of 
Hegel and Gentile. Though he agrees with the Marxians that 
politics is essentially business and not morals, he does not agree 
that morality is mere ‘‘superstructure.’’ The moral context of 
business and politics is twofold: (1) the non-economic cultural 
interests and institutions (‘‘religious institutions, revolutionary 
sects, including sentiments, customs, fancies, and myths’’) (p. 
103) ; (2) the history of mankind. Croce’s Hegelian background 
comes out most explicitly in his emphasis on history as the ulti- 
mate locus of moral judgment, but, more than Hegel, he emphasizes 
the universality of this history and repudiates the national state 
and Volksgeist as embodiments of the ideal. History is the his- 
tory of liberty, and liberty is essentially individual and cosmo- 
politan. He is especially concerned to distinguish his philosophi- 
eal idea of moral liberty from economic liberalism, anarchism, 
equalitarianism, or any other programmatic and partisan con- 
ception. 

In fact, he says his chief aim in writing his Elementi was ‘‘to 
save historical judgment from contamination with practical poli- 
tics, a contamination which deprives historical judgment of tol- 
erance and fairness’ (p. 56). As for internationalism and an 
international state, he disposes of that as of other forms of politics, 
by contending that history itself is and always has been the in- 
ternational order. Such a doctrine indicates that Croce’s ‘‘phi- 
losophy’’ is to some extent a political ideology and that the same 
judgment which he makes of the others applies also to his: ‘‘They 
do not fully understand past history, because they sin against the 
rights of the future’’ (p. 86). 

Croce’s polemic against Marxism, Ecclesiasticism, and Fascism 
is acute and unconventional. He writes like a more modern 
Machiavelli, giving philosophical advice to men of action, in order 
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that the advice may not be taken. For him politics is essentially 
a personal activity requiring a particular kind of sagacity and 
judgment, and a plurality of political parties is valuable chiefly 
to afford organs of action for a variety of leaders. Law, both 
positive and natural, is given a very modest réle. The old direct- 
actionist philosophy of syndicalism seems to pervade most of his 
writing, and though he does not approve formally, he evidently 
has a Neapolitan respect for those Florentine partisans, whom he 
quotes as believing that there should be a coup d’état every five 
years ‘‘to cause men the same terror and fear which they had 


caused in seizing the State.’’ 


H. W.S. 


On Growth and Form. D’Arcy WENTWoRTH THOMPSON. A new 
edition. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1942. iv+ 
1116 pp. $12.50. 


‘The second edition of this remarkable and subtly influential 
work is more than 300 pages longer than the original version 
published in 1917. Those who are familiar with the earlier form 
need not be told that it is not a treatise in philosophy, and that 
only a specialist in biology can evaluate its detailed discussions of 
morphology. Nevertheless, it deserves a notice, if only a short one, 
in a philosophical journal, for it is unusually significant for any 
generalized conception of the world we inhabit. Those interested 
in eategorial analysis, as well as those whose primary concern is 
with problems of scientific method and with the interrelation of 
the sciences, will find in it endless stimulation and fresh material 
for reflection. And in all its readers it must surely awaken that 
sense of informed wonder in which philosophy has its roots. 

The aim of Professor Thompson’s major work is to deepen our 
understanding of phenomena of organic growth and structure 
through the application of mathematics and physies to the latter. 
‘“We want to see how, in some cases at least, the forms of living 
things, and of the parts of living things, can be explained by 
physical considerations, and to realise that in general no organic 
forms exist save such as are in conformity with physical and 
mathematical laws.’’ More specifically, the form of an object is 
conceived by Thompson as a ‘‘diagram of forces,’’? from which 
the forces that are acting or have acted upon the object may be 
inferred. This conception is illuminatingly illustrated with amaz- 
ing but gracefully carried learning through an analysis of an 
almost endless variety of phenomena taken from practically every 
field of biological inquiry (genetics being one of the notable ex- 
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ceptions). Thompson believes that teleological explanations con- 
stitute one way in which we may sometimes understand how things 
came to be. But in the present book, at any rate, he looks upon 
organic forms as a physicist would; that is, he looks upon them 
as mechanisms which control and guide into determinate paths 
the workings of energy. Structure and function are therefore 
not taken by him to be polar or exclusive categories, for the struc- 
tures upon which he has his eyes include those which involve a 
mode of activity and a temporal span. Thus, in discussing the 
structure of the cell he notes that the mere enumeration of its 
parts and the attribution of specific properties to them has little 
inherent value and supplies no explanation of the activities of the 
cell. For in failing to take into account the kinetic relations of 
cellular parts ‘‘we are apt to fall into the error of attributing to 
matter what is due to energy and is manifested in force: or, more 
strictly speaking, of attributing to material particles individually 
what is due to the energy of their collocation.’’ Without engag- 
ing in explicit polemics with protagonists of vitalism he neverthe- 
less shows the irrelevance of this doctrine to biological research: 
“‘Tf we cannot assume differences in structure or configuration, 
we must assume differences in motion, that is to say in energy. 
And if we cannot do this, then indeed we are thrown back upon 
modes of reasoning unauthorised in physical science, and shall find 
ourselves constrained to assume, or to ‘admit, that the properties 
of a germ are not those of a purely material system.’ ”’ 

In the intimate fusion of a knowledge of mathematical form 
and a knowledge of factual detail Professor Thompson finds the 
promise for resolving the still unsolved problems of organic be- 
havior. His book shows how solidly grounded his hope is in the 
actual history of biological research. It is a modern confirmation, 
written in magnificent prose, of Galileo’s aphorism that ‘‘the 
Book of Nature is written in characters of Geometry.’’ 

E. N. 
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